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The Preface. 


| Private Life ana Condnion ts 
| ſearc? an adequate and prop.r 
Iſubj & of Iiſtory g becauſe nothing 
but th: Ations of 4 publick p:rſox 
are ordinarily tith r for number or 
quality ſuffici-ntly conſid rable to (n- 
t:rtain the TVorld with. 1 have 
therefore declin:d both the Title and 
Method of ſach a argeiticn, leſt cb: 
liging my ſelf by the Rules of that 
fo 4 nice and punttual particaulari- 
+2ing of. times, places, and, ſuch like 
circumſtances \ / might eath'r prove 
| rroubl- ſom to others by inſiſting on 
| wnn*ceſſary truths, or a ſngre to my 
| ſelf by endenperius the forfeiture of 
. | my credit in ſome chance Incom{ider + 
| able miſtake. 

An Hiſtory therefor: I do not un- 
dertake neither tn form nor ſabſtancs, 
A 3 but 
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But to reflef# on ſome things memore- ® 
ble in one, who for the wiry reaſon I © 
hinted he ordinarily could not, of _ 
ſpecial favour might deſ-rwve to be the! * 
bref of a Hiſtory, becauſe he lived © 
4 private man; ® perſon ſo princi- * 
pled a5 to be willing to do any $96 , 
fo capacitatrd by Nature and Ae- * 
quirements, 4s to have been able to: 
do without diſparagement to the v4 | 
4 preat as any publick perſon of his 
Funttion, but ſo unhappy as ſcarce to 
have had ſufficient opportunity of 
doing either. However he was far 
from being uſelefs in his generation, | 
and gave ample proofs of his ſing nlar | 
 devotionto God, indefatiouble 1ndu- | 
ftry and reſolution in promoting the 
Churchis welfare, av, of an extua- | 
ordinary Charity, Bounty, and Howe-" 
fiy. Hhich b ing th+ ſeveral beads | 
ir which I deſign t0 inſtance from the | 
Franſattions of his Life, 1 ſhall im- | 
mediately 
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v4 mediately enter on them, promiſing 
» } #ruly «nd plainly to relate, without 
of mfrprofenttion or oftentation, or 
tho! in the leaſt ſtraining for his ſake, 
ed Otherwiſe than js extorted from me by 
3. the impreſſion and affettion which the 
id, remembrrace of hu exciNlent En- 
7. dowments and Fjrtues will reniw. 
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N. whole: courſe of Life is, 
frequeatly influenced by its., 
beginning, and the happy 
prejudices of good Education , 
} diſpoſe us.toa voluntaay choice cf taoſe, 
Vertuzs, which at firlt we cimbraced , 
| upon others. recommendation .onely,, 
til Reaſon was old enough to judge for. 
it ſelf. And thercfore I ſhall not leave 
the Reader in ſuch a diſlatisfation, as 
not knowing from whaz Suil and Stock, 
| the Actigns of this Life ſhot forth 
would be ; nor fo much injure kim or 
that, as by paſling it over ia (lence ta 
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deprive cither of that credit ard ho- 
aour which each do give the other. 
la no meaner a place than the Royal 
School at Weſtminſter did he commence 
his Studies, where by their carly inſti- 
rutioa into the very Criticiſms of the 
learned Languages, and perfettion of 
Oratory and Phancy, Youth are ripen- 
ed jnto that genizs, as is many- times 
purſued by others not ſo happily edu- 
cated, unleſs naturally very dexterous, 
an whole life long without tucceſs. Of 
this the mot eminent perſons in all Fa- 
culties, who had with him the ine 
ettrance into Learning, are a ſufficient 
Teſtimony. And though I] am not 
confident that all who came from 
thence have made the beſt improve- 
ment of its inſtru@ions, being conſci- 
ous of my own miſcarriage ; yetl may 
with modeſty enough (1 think) repute 
it for an hononr to them, who have 
Rrugled through all its profitable diffi- 
culties to a free and creditable EleCtion 
from the place. And this did he, and 
as appeared by his after improvements 
and advance in the Univerſity,not with- 
1 s 
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out great and more- than ordinary 
Merit. 

The times of our Diſtrations, when 
there was litle left of Loyalty, nothing 
of-Religion authorized but an hyppcri- 
tical face, and Learning was the- next 
good thing under debate to be ſeque- 
Itred, were thoſe in which he lived a 
Scholar there : and yet even then, un- 
der thoſe diſadvantages, gathered and ! 
laid up as large a ſtore of each of them, 
as any under the moſt publick inſticurti- 
on and encouragement could have 
done ; the reverend Prefeft and Maſter 
of that place now living,under the {eve- 
reſt tyranny of Inquiſition, building up - 
good Subjects good Scholars, and good 
principled Churchmen , to ſet in the 


- breaches which Treaſon and lrreligion 


had made. And this his Scholar was. 
neither unapt to receive ſuch impreſſi- 
ons, nor infircere 1in keeping them ; fo 
that he paſt off from theace better in- 
form'd and taught in his duty, than the 
almoſt generally decayed Piety and 
Loyalty. at that time of Cambridge 
could have done. ?Tis to be confelt, 

he 
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he found there ſome who had not bowed 
tle lnee to Raal, both of ſuperiour 
Ranks and of his own, but all alike un- 
der this diſadvantage, that though the 
Fire was kindled in them, yet they durlt 
rot ſpeak with their tongue, durſt not 
publzckly own 2nd defend the Truth ; 
hut emong themſelves in ſecret cither 
bewail the miſeries of Church and 
State, cr encourage one another with 
h_pes of a ſ{eaſonable return from God 
© their wiſhes ard prayers, or ſomes» 
times celebrate the holy and flatcd So- 
lemnities and Appointments of the 
Church, with as much caution and ſe- 
creſie, as the primitive Chriſtians did. 
the Myſteries of our Religion, and up- 
on almoſt as rizjd Penalties, and altoge- 
ther as uncharitable Cenſures if diſco- 
vered as they. And this, whatever we 
who as yet enjoy a calm ſtate iu compa- 
Tiſon of that, tur God be thanked the 
cvil forcbcdings and threatnings of our 
timcs have nor yet ſunk us into the-lame 
Coutuſions, fu; h the tendencies that 
way are too too ominouſly ſuſpicious - 


Whaicyer (I fay) we may imagin, if 
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any of us have not yet experienced 
ſuch a time and tryal, to have had cou- 
rage enough to bear up againſt aa Arhi- 
trary Tyrannical Government as- then 
| had ulurped , and dare to do good 
tings though in the ſecreteſt manner ; 
to have had wit ard honeſty enough not 
to be carried away with that diſſimulati- 
on , which then was improved to its 
; greateſt perfection, was no ſuch caſic 
* task and inconſiderable performance; 
was a moſt ſweet ſacrifice to God then, 
and zn ex:mple which deſerves our Ap- 
plauſe now, and I know not how ſoon 
mzy Our imitation. / 

But jealous and peeviſh Bigots for the 
new Model ſoon {melt out the Abomi- 
nation; they perceived a Brood nur- 
ſing np under their own noſes, which 
might in time prove dangerous and fa- 
tal to them; and therefore hoping to 
cruſh them in the beginning, and ſpoil 
their growth, they exerciſed all the 
Authority and Diſcipline the College 
Stztutes had impowered them with, and, 
that againſt the mind and intent of the 
Statutes themſelves, in threatning, con- 

venting, 
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venting, reproaching, and ſtarving by ir 
Deprivation of Commons theſe onely (1 
Obſervers of the Statutes; nay they- a 
ſet a defamatory mark upon them, and. | 
which this perſon I am particularly | « 
diſcourſing of among Brethren of the | « 


ſame ſtamp, could not wipe off till his 
dying day, even that undoing artificial 
Aſperſionof being Poptſhly affetted ;, an 
Engine they have all along found ſo uſe- 
ful to diſrepute any one they diſlike, 
(and ſo they do all true and honeſt 
Churchmen) that you muſt never ex- 
pett to be ſuch an one, and eſcape being 
called ſo. 

This ſcandal he knew to be ſo great, 
and fo generally prejudicing, that no- 
thing but an excellent Conſcience could 
then have withholden him, from com- 
plying with that of men in their 
moſt ridiculous ſhape of Religion and 
nonſenſical affeftations, ſo at laſt to 
wipe off that calumny by being. with 
them on the other ſide, commendably 
extreme. But ſuch was his moſt un- 
corrupted Integrity and Honeſty, ſuch 
his undaunted- Courage and Reſolution 
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8 by in ſo good a Cauſe; Virtues which 1 
nely ſhall ſay it, I care not who hears it, did 
they. as eminently ſhine forth in him through 
and. his whole Life, as ever did on any man 
ly] on earth, that he was not aſhamed to 


IS 


the own andacknowledge himſelf devoted 


to that perſecuted and crucihed Church, 
which then lay bleeding in theſe King- 
doms. What could be done more to 
deſerve the higheſt charatter of a good 
man, and veneration with all fach? 
What can be ſaid that will not fall be- 
neath it * I pray God we may not find 
a ſcarcity of perſons fo bleſſedly quali- 
fied, when pollibly the Church may ere 
long want them ; I ſpeak with ſobrie- 
ty, though in arrExtaſie (I confeſs) of 
love and charity to our moſt holy Re- 
forraed Faith and Church as now eſta- 
bliſhed, that for its ſake and benefit I 
could wiſh my ſelf in his cold place, 
were he but in being to aCt over again 
that part of anexcellent Chriſtian and 
faithful Steward (which he then and al- 
ways did) once more. 

[| am ſenſible it may be wondered at 


by ſome, how. ſo known and vigorous a 
Con- 
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Confeſſor as he couid ſcape the Fana- 
ticks Index Expurgatorixs, and was not 
diſmiſſed and expclled the Society, 
where ſuch an one as I have repreſcnted 
him would have bcen intolerable. But 
I ſhall acquaint them, that though the 
generality of gocd men were exiled and 
thrown out; yet belides him ſome few 
worthy and learned perſons, and thoſe 
of cminent ſtation in the College, did 
all along, though under a cioud of op- 
preſſion and dilgrace, con*inue to their 
right cf Memoerſhip or Feilowſhip, 
without ever ating any thing in vio- 
lence to their Conſcience ;, but whe- 
ther to attribute this overſight wholly 
to the connivance of thg ſtic: ling Mcem- 
bers, or to tic ſpecial providence cf 
God, who world have a iniallſtock. cf 
Honeſty ſtill referved there, ard fo 
overrulcd tlicm, I leave to every one to 
judge; but fo it was, that he remained 
there known to be what he was, and 
highly diſcountecnanced for it, till the 
bleſſed Reſtauraticn of the King; tome 
particular palluges abcu: which time 
relating to himſeif, and told me by his 

own 
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own mouth, as was almoſt every thing 
I write, I ſhall here take occaſion to ſer 
down. 

Upon His Majeſty's coming in ſeve- 


| ral Colleges, in which there was yet 


lefr ſome {alt to prevent the body from 
totally corrupting, ſome devout and 
good men who had breathed after this 
happy but unexpected time,reſumed the 
heart, to throw out the extemporary 
way of Devotion, which they had long 
diſreliſhed, and reſtored the Worſhip 
of the SanCtuary, fell to their prayers 
in ſeriouſneſs and earneſt. They in- 
troduced the ſolemnity and decency of 
the Common Prayer Service, and ſo- 
lemnized the Morning and Evening 
Prayers to their own content and fſatis- 
fation of mind, and Gods glory. In 
this pious work Trinity College was not. 
the earlieſt, being overawed and op+ 
preſt by ſuch who were bottomed on 
another Intereſt, and could not conſent 
to the reſtoring of this Kingdom and 
Church, ſince they lived and thrived 
vpon,ti:eir ruines. And therefore for 
{ome time thole that were well diſpoſed. 

were 
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were too weak to vindicate themſelves 
into this liberty. But our honeſt man, 
who had both his cars and heart open 
for ſuch news, reſolved that though he | 
had not Authority to reform the Col- 
lege, yet now this firſt moment it be- 
cime poflible, himſelf he would; and 
therefore for ſome time together at 
Morning and Evening Prayer time he 
left the blundering repetitions and mi- 
ſtakes of him, that in his own College | 
was making and venting a new Liturgy 

every time, for the wholſom, uniform, 
and affeting Devotions of the Church, 
which ſome of the Daughter Chapels 
had owned. For this the young man 
was taken to task, and when he was re- 
proved by one who thought it high time 
to keep their Forces together, and all 
as cloſe to their own beloved edifying 
way as poſlible, it being like to be dan- 
gerouſly invaded by the old Proprietor 
the Service Book, which had crept in 
at ſome ends of the Town, and being 
reprehended for notorious Exercilc- 
miſſing, (for Chapel-miſſiag 1 cannot 
call it, becauſe being prophaned icom 


its 
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its due uſe, it did not deſerve the name) 
he freely declared his reaſon,and more- 
over added, he would enter no more 
into the College Chapel, till it had en- 
tertained the ſame reaſonable and law- 
ful Service which others had already. 
Which Anſwer was fo ill reſented, that 
what was at firſt deſigned to be animad- 
verted on by Admonition onely, be- 
ing aggravated by the ſuperſtitions cir- 
cumſtance of going to Common Prayer, 
was adjudged worthy to be lo 4 by 
pronouncing him deprived of Com- 
Mons ; and under this ſeverity he had 
lain without reprieve, had not the Re- 
verend Dr. Dwport, then Vice-Maſter, 
whoſe Office it is in that Society conti- 
nere officiarios in officio ſuo, to (ee that 
nothing be illegally done by the College 
Officers beneath or beyond Sratute, re- 
mitted the Penalty as unjuſtly impoſed, 
and withall rook this hint to reſtore to 
the College uſe the beſt form of Lirur- 
gy in the world ; where the remarkable 
readineſs of our young man in bearing 
his part in that ſtrange and long out- 
dated Service by Reſponſes and orher- 

wiſe, 
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wiſe, as that Office moſt decently -di- 
recs, was an Argument that he had all 
along in private uſed thoſe Devotions, 
and perhaps help'd forward the reſtitu- 
tion of that Service, by the cffering up 
thoſe Prayers he found in it before its 
reſtitution, 

And now thoſe qualities which be- 
fore had given him juſt cauſe to delpair 
of, gave life and encouragment to his 
hopes and expectation of preferment 
in that place, and fo ſucceeded:; that 
neither charge of Immorality nor In- 
ſufficiency being objected, but recom- 
mended evcry way by Principles, Lear- 
ning, and gocd Manners, be fairly vas 
elected into a Fellowſhip of the ſame 
Coliege z; where I cannot but particu- 
larly remark and reſpect the juſtice of 
that Society, which once did beſtow 
upon him that which never after an 
body che did, what he Jong for this 
being the pinnacle. of. his preferment, 
without any further advance, in this he 
lived and dicd a Fellow. 

What 1 have yet ſpoke to his Credit 
is not much morc than what was com» 

mon 
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mon to him with ſome others, and I 
have given him onely the reputation of 
being good in a degree thongh high 
enough, yet ſ:ch an one as ſome be- 
ſides himſelf attained to. The ſtation 
of his Life 1 am now arrived to, will 
occaſion me by and by to ſpeak of him 
in an higher ſphere and capacity of Vir- 
tues, than you ſhall uſually ſee more 
than one moving in ata time, This 
well-laid Foundation of Principles, De- 
votion, and Integrity, was able to ſup- 
port not onely the ſmall Fabrick of pri- 
vate Life and Converſation in the 
greateſt beauty of holineſs and ſymme- 
try of parts, but might likewiſe lend 
no ſmall ſtrength to the Church it ſelf, 
if not become a pillar of ir roo. 

He was one who could not be con- 
tent to be good alone, and fo fatisfied 
with faving himſelf, as to take care for 
no body elſe ; an Infetion which has 
ſpread roo much of late, and intoxi- 
cates thoſe whom it taints with the Spi- 
rit of Cain expoſtulating thus with God, 
Am TI my brothers keeper ? He was fo 
good a Souldier in the ſpiritual war- 

face, 
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fare, and curious Obſerver of the rea- 
ſons of the Churches frequent loſles, as 
to know it proceeded from want of fol- 
lowing the Apoſtolical rule, that the 
Members ſhould have the ſame care one 
of another ; the ſame miſcarriage which 
ia Xenophen is noted to be the cauſe of 
Overthrows of Armies, IIs; o" av wx 
Aoy & judoaus irmTorr dyYponi, v iandiy 
ertwy) idVa ingroc mat The auls owneras 
PovnedeSm, Lib. 8. Cyroped. That the 
readieſt way to be beaten in fight #s ev 
ones minding to ſave himſelf onely, and not 
Caring to proteft and fland before each 
other. For this reaſon he entered on 
the Office of taking care of Souls; not 
indifterently, of courſe, and as an or» 
dinary way of Livelyhood , for that 
appears not to have been his aim, ſince 
he miſt many and fair opportunities 
of bettering his ſecular concerns by a 
conſcientious diſcharge of his ſpiritual 
duty, and knew as much, and perſeve- 
red. ButlI look upon it to have been 
the entire and greateſt intereſt of his 
heart, to reduce the erroneous to 
ſoundneſs of principles and unity o 
tne 
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the Church ; to advance Gods glory by 


uring a peace on earth, in the pro- 
feſſion of the ſame holy DoCtrines, and 
exerciſe of the ſame reaſonable and ex- 


| cellent Service and Worſhip. And this 


his Education giving him an advantage 
of procuring in the condition and cha- 
rater of aClergyman, whoſe duty does 
not onely more particularly engage him 
to a care of Chrifts Church, but op- 
portunities alſo of doing fo are great- 
er. He received one it not the 
inferiour Orders from the hands of the 


| Right Reverend and Learned Biſhop 


Wild of Londonderry in Ireland, -who as 
not repenting of the judgment and 
choice - he had made of this on, 
nar rb _ _ no — 
mendation) ſpecially patronized him 
qualified him as his Chaplain, followed 
him with all the love and inſtances of a 
moſt indulgent Spiritual Father , uſed 


| himasa Companion in his Studies and 


Devotions, made him partaker of his 
judicious Notions and Principles ; in a 
word, detained him I will not fay in 
the ſtricteſt alliances of a dear Rs. 

" 
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ſhip, for that does not ſufficiently ex- | 1 
preſs the heighth of his Aﬀection, bur | c 
as a moſt beloved Son and Child to his | i! 
dying day. Which Similitude were | 4 
lame and imperfect, ſhould it not as | 0 
well expreſs the dutifulneſs and obedi- | 
ence of the one, as the endearments of | r 
the other. A Virtueby ſome eſteemed * t 
ſo much the perfeCtion of Chriſtianity, | ] 
as if it were without the reach of ordi- | ſ 
attainment and praCtice, & were re- | i 
erved for the exerciſe of perſons whol- | 1: 
ly devoted to Religious Lives, and were t 
2 
© 
Is 
0 
[i 
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not to be reckoned among the Evange- 
lical Precepts, being one of thoſe they 
call Counſels, that is, ſuch a glorious | 
Acquirement as Chriſt did rather ad- | 
viſe to aim at, than neceflarily enjoyn. 
This Notion of Voluntary Obedience | li 
to him whom any have made their Su» | c 
periour by choice, I ſhall neither exa- | S 
mine nor defend : there is no queſtion | r 
a dutiful ſubjeftion to Authority which |-Þ 
God and Reaſon have defined to be | £ 
every ones indiſpenſible Obligation z a 
and the practice of it is ſo much the a 
more laudable , as it is the greateſt | 
Mor- 


oy 4 

© I 

50 
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Mortification to Will and beloved Li- 
cence, and therefore the Violations of 
it are more frequent and notorious. 
And this I ſay, that to have acquitted 
ones ſelf commendably in the duty .of 
| this Vertue, is to obtain the deſerved 
| reputation of being endowed with more 
: than one. For as Ariſtotle obſerves of 
Juſtice, by which we commonly under- 
ſtand the particular habit of defraud- 
ing no one, that by it not infrequently 
is implied the whole Chain of Yer- 
tues. So of Obedience we may truly 
affirm, that 'tis not found in any with- 
out a train of other excellent Accom- 
' pliſhments, the improvements either 
| of Chriſtianity or moſt refined Reaſon. 
It is an invincible Argument of Humi- 
lity and Reſignation, and thoſe are in- 
conſiſtent with Pride, Conceit, and 
Stubbornneſs. It diſpoſes to the ready 
receiving of and complyance with all 
practicable and honeſt InjunCtions, and 
| gives the beſt aſſurance ct Love, Peace, 
and Order. Laftly,”tis the beſt hiar 
and touchſtone by which to judge of 
him that's fit to govern ; for either 

HR Mo- 
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Moderation or Authority will be want+ 
ing in him who never experienced whet 
it was to obey, and conſequently knows 
not what. degree of weight in Com- 
mands mens tempers do require ; and 
therefore is in danger of miſtaking by! 
tco ſevere an exaCtion of inconſiderable! 
matters, or of moſt neceſlary ones a too! 
remils. 
This Vertue, whoſe deſcription and! 
praiſes 1 ſo dwell on, was exemplarily 
his ; and though I have taken that place 
to mention it in, when I was Particu- 
larly diſcourſing of the engagements 
betv:cen the worthy ' Biſhop Wild and 
hm; ycu muſt know, that he after- 
wards mct with ſeveral of the ſame de- 
gree and charatter, under whom he 
2s zealouſly exerciſed the ſame: obedi-+ 
enceand duty. For a proof of which | ; 
*twou!d be vain to refer you to the te=| | 
ſtimony of any ſuch themſelves, fince | ; 
t 

c 
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all that knew him are ſenſible, and have 
taxen ſpecial notice of it ; but it was 
alſo cne of his carly and firſt Accom- | 
pliſhments, his reverend Maſter, who 

never willingly governcd otherwiſe | | 
than 
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than by Love, having been able to give 
this Charatter of his entire reſignation 
to Authority, which by long obſerva- 
tion he could vouch to his Elector 
from the School, that he knew him fo 


| dutifully ſubmiſſive, that if his Superi- 


our or Governour were ſo unworthy 
and arbitrary as to require it, he would 
rather ſuffer himſelf to be trodden on, 
than make the leaſt Schiſm in a Society 
by diſobedience. Which diſpoſition of 
his was ſo far from baſe dejectedneſs, or 
want of Spirit and Life, he being a 
man of the briskeſt Temper, Heart, 
and Courage; that I look on it as the 
moſt true and genuine ſpirit of Chriſti- 
an meekneſs, and the greateſt Conqueſt 
over Nature that man can make. An 
inſtance of this in him, and I believe 
an unparallell'd one [ ſhall give, without 
other reflection on the management 
and carriage of the Aﬀeair I am relating, 
than what concerns the Vertue I dit- 
courſe of, or is a neceflary part of the 

Relation. 
Upon a vacancy of the Maſterſhip of 
the Charter Hoſe, (I mean the Preach- 
F or. ers 
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ers or Chaplains place there) the fa- 
vour of ſome perſon acquainted with 
his Metit had recommended him to His 
Majeſty , as one deſerving and hit to 
fill that Imploy ; and had prevailed fo 
in his behalf, as to obtain a Grant of 
the Kings ſpecial and efteftual recom- 
merdation to that Preferment ; but the 
then Lord Archbiſhop , whether ha- 
ving deſigned it for ſome other per- 


icn, or for what other reaſon I can- 


nct fay, appeared .diſſatisfied at it: 


As ſoon as Mr. Sezgmor Was CCr- 
tiſied of this, notwithſtanding ſuch 
ſpccial and effetual Recommenda- 
ticus to Preferments by the King, 
are not at all diſhonourable or un- 
handſome , perſons of the greateſt 
Eminence and Learning being fre- 
quently advanced that way, and all Bi- 
ſhopricks conſtantly conferred toz yet 
leſt he ſhould ſeem to have diſobeyed a 
Superiour, by proceeding in a thing to 
his diflike, and in oppoſition to his ing 
ward defire and will, which however 
outwardly could not couatermand ; he 
[C- 
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relinquiſh'd his fo fair pretenſions to 
tlie place, upon as great a certainty as 
the Authority by which he was preſent- 
ed could give him, and left it wholly 
to be diſpoſed of at the free choice and 
pleaſure of the Archbiſhop. Which 
modeſt though ſtrange deference, one 
would have thought ſufficient Com- 
mendation, if he had no other, to de- 
ſerve a ſecond Preſentation to the 
place, and this abandoning his right to 
have been the moſt prudent and ready 
way to ſecure it ſurer tohim; but what 
is yet more ſtrange, the advantage was 
taken and he loſt it, I know not why. 
But whether he was capable of ſuch a 
Truſt, or deſerving of the Profits an- 
next to it, I leave to thoſe who knew 
bim, and all others after a {crious view 
of his CharaQter to judge, 


And yet I cannot diſſemble my $u- 
ſpicions, for *cis my deſign as to feign 
nothing for his Credit, fo to ſtifle no- 
thing [however in ſome mens opinion 
leſs laudable) that was a part of his _ 
B 3 an 
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and Actions ; *is my ſtrong ſurmiſe 
(I ſay) that ſomething in his principles 
and ating were the reaſon, that he fell 
ſhort not onely of this, but all other 
Preferment in the Church. Not ſome- 
thing monſtrous, heterodox, and diſho- 
neſt; ard ſo far no ſhame or diſgrace 
not to have been advanced, becauſe 
differing in opinion from ſuch in whoſe 
mower it was to do it, but therefore 
would not, ſince heighth and eminence 
of Authority is no ſecurity againſt be- 
ing miſtaken, and therefore ?tis poſſible 
the error might be theirs, though he 
ſuffered. 

Or it may be he was not preferred, 
not b:cauſe he differed in Opinion from 
thoſe who cou!d have done it, they per- 
haps being of the ſelf ſame principles; 
but becauſe atting agreeably and ſuit- 
ably to them, es bi as his circumſtan- 
ces and opportunitics permitted him, 
and as he had becn thercto encouraged ; 
he could not 1n all probability have 
becn taken off from doing the ſame if 
he were beneſficed, Which kind of 
afting in ſuch a ſtation they did not 
ſimply 


| 
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imply condemn, but as Aﬀairs ſtood, 
apprehended was unſeaſonable, and of 
dangerous and evil conlequence. But 
neither is this any diſcredit to him, 
ſince for men to differ widely in their 
prudential Judgments of what is ex- 
pedient and convenient , and what is 
' not, is no new thing. Beſides that, 
the means he propoſed to himſelf for 
attaining ſuch and ſuch ends, poſlibly 
were as well laid as others. I ſhall ex- 
plain my felt by unfolding what 1 jadze 
this was, that ſo to peoples wonder, 
and contrary to expectation, kept him 
from-rifing, I fay not to Diznities, but 
ordinary promotion in the Church, 
That tnere 1s a Separatyon among vs 
is notorious, and the ofcaſions of it 
are as well known. Our uſe of ſuch a 
publick Worlhip as is appointed in fuch 
order, 3s to tend moſt to Gods honour 
and our own edification, is excepted 
a2ainſt, though unreaſonably, either 
as ſuperſtitious, formal, and livelels ; 
or as an incroachment on Chriltian Lt- 
berty, which 1s not otherwiie ſecured 
(fay ticy) than by leaving it to every 
4 ONCS 
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ones choice and judgment to act or 
omit in Gods Worſhip what he ſhall 
deem expedient ; that they think not 
the Ceremonial Injun@tions of the 
Church of England tobe fo, and are re- 
ſolved never to conform to them ; and 
that therefore if there be any fin in their 
Separation , the guilt will he at our 
door, who will not part with Indiffer- 
ences. in our own Judgment, 'to pro- 
mote and effeft an happy Union. Up- 
on this Remonſtrance of the Separa- 
ting Party, ſeveral have been prevailed 
on in the Adminiſtration of publick 
Offices to countenance the abating 
ſomething of the rigour of the Rubrick 
and Letter of our Canons, as they call 
it; by ſuch Conceſſions plainly ſhewing 
they have not that Opinion of the ex- 
pediency of thoſe Conſtitutions as the 
Makers of them had ;, the very deſign 
of their Inſtitution being to retain the 
face and form of a Church, and folem- 
vity of Worſhip ; without which,what- 
ever men talk of Spiritual Worſhip, 
and rhe Service of the Heart, Religion 
would never remayn whole and cntire 

in 
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in its eſſence, when once deprived of 
its inſeparable accidents and circum- 
ſtances ; there being for this the moſt 
pregnant proof of Experience , hu- 
mouring of the Diſtemper having pro- 
ved but too great an inflammation of ir, 
the number, pecviſhneſs, and demands 
of the diſſenting party having viſibly 
gathered ſtrength by that'very conni- 
vence, which ſome at laſt too late rc- 
pent of. And however well it might 
be meant, *tis clear that Prudence and 
Solomon were not conſulted withall, tor 
he would have adviſed not to have an- 
ſwered, that is, khumoured a Fool or 
unreaſonable perſon in his folly, leſt 

thou alſo be like unto him, Prov.26.4. 
On what ſolid ground of Realon 
therefore and prudential Motives we 
have already ſcen, this perſon.could not 
be brought to think, either that ſuch 
allowances would produce their intend- 
ed effect, an agreement and compli- 
ance with what was ſtill retained; or 
that if they had, that the Union would 
have countervailed the miſchiefs con- 
fequent upon parting with ſnch expe 
B 5 dien ' 
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dient and uſeful Inſtitutions ; or if both, 
he was not ſatisfied it was lawful to de- 
cline from aCting cloſe and ſtrict up to 
the ſettled Rules and Orders of the 
Church, which, had received no other 
Repeal or Diſpenſation than that of 
Connivence, and were required to be 


— — 


obſerved by every one, as they tendred | 


their Canonical Obedience. And there- 
fore bclicving himſelf thereto in duty 
bound, and in conſcicnce toward God 
2nd his Church, he not onely not remit- 
ted. any thing he found laudably en- 
joyncd ard praCtiſed, but revived, re- 
ftorcd ,, and exerciſed what had been 
diſuſed through too great and unrea- 
ſonable Indulgence, ard on the ill- 
grounded policy and hopes of retric- 
ving men to a partial ohedicnce and 
complyance; which were it worth the 
while to have cndeavoured ,, we have 
found very unſuccesful. Now this 
made him at firſt appear to thoſe, who 
vrderſtood not how modern and new 
the omiſſion of ſeveral of the Church 
Appointments was, as an Aﬀector of 
Innovation aud Singularity, by his very 

uſc 
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uſe and prattice of what was truly Ca- 

tholick and Ancicur ; and therefore 

was thought too dangerous an Aſſertor 
of ſuch things, to be advanced by a Be- 

nefice into an opportuaity of ating 
ſtrictly inthe obſervation of what (how- 
ever decent and expedient) would be 
ſure at fult to diſplcale ſome. Though 
in an experim-nt he made of this in a 
place, where he founda liberty of at- 
ing according to his own Sentiments, 

and was content to bear the burthen of 
peoples cenſure, he ſo managed all; as 
ſoon to gain the commendations, like- 
ing, and complyance of every one, a 
very few excepted : infomuch that what 
he did became the ſubject of ſeveral pla- 
ces imitation. So that if this were the 
reaſon he was ſet aſtde, it was no good 
one ; if there were any other, | «now 
not what it was, nor | believe any one 
elſe. And therefore in purſuit of my 
Undertaking, I rank this among his de- 
ſervedly commendable Qualifications, 
that he was a devout Lover and zealous 
Promoter of a ſolemn reverend way of 
Worſhip ; and as another undeniable 
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Argument of his honeſty and reſoluti- 
on, in what he ſaw to be matter of Du- 
ty ard Conſcience, not-to have been 
diſcouraged by thoſe affrightning Ob- 
jections of acting contrary to Cuſtom, 
and the Approbation of thoſe who were 
onely able ts reward him. Or if it be 
tuggeſted, that quite contrary he acted 
thus in hopes of.a good return from 
tome or other, there not being want- 
ing thoſe who approved his proceed- 
ings : I anſwer, that *tis no diſhonour 
todo any thing (cum intuitu mercedss ) 


with reſpet to a reward, ſince Chriſt | 


bimielf did. Though I cannot deny, 
but that whatſoever encouragement he 
had to hope, he was vaſtly miſtaken 
I!1 IE. 

But if- he failed of doing the Church 
gocd ſervice in not complying with nor 
indulging the ſpirit of Nonconformity, 
(by which yet I cannot perſuade my 
ielf but he did) it was the onely exce 
tion ever any made againſt him. . Ang@1 
ſuppoſe there are not many who have 
been fo fortunate, as todiſpleaſe but in 
cne thing , theugh ſewer ſo unfortn- 
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nate in that one thing as he. 

There are ſeveral perſons who de- 
ſerve highly from the Church, for their 
learned and excellent Writings in its 


defence againlt the unreaſonableneſs of - * 


thoſe Objeftions which are directed 
againſt it; and have the honour to be 
reſpected as: Epiſcopal Patrons and 
Guardians of the Sanctuary, - their 
Works (as they are called) being the 
Fortifcations by which it is both de- 
fended and adorned. Which name 1 
do not grudge them, nor ſhall that 
other of Labours- roo, if but when 1 
apply them to this perſon, they may be 
ſuppoſed more intenſively and emi- 
nently to imply toilſomneſs and pains, 
than ere they did before; for he pra- 
(tically vindicated the Church in its 
Conſtitutions ; that is, by example, 
earneſt exhortation both publick and 
rivate, recovering of Wanderers 
rom it, and prevailing on even adult 
perfons, in deſpight of ſhame and pre- 
judice to beg their Baptiſm at the Font. 
Nay further, although he publiſhed no- 
thing on purpoſe to explode the Sepa- 
ration, 
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ration , but what might occaſionally 
pals in a Sermon, yet he did it more 
effeftually ;, ard when ſome repi- 
ning ſlanderous and diſſembling piece 
was Creeping towards 4 birth, and rea- 
dy to fly in the Chutches face in Print, 
which too much indulgence had given 
it ſtrengeh and ability of doing ; by 
preventing a Publication he ſtopr the 
ſpreading of the poiſon, and that to 
the greater diſcontent and enragement 
of the deſigning Author, than a bare 
Reply could be; for that was to ſtand 
the zward and centure of prejudice, and 
perhaps be at laſt caſt by it ; whileſt 
this more uſeful Method diſabled Pre- 
judice it ſelf, prevented that growth 
and ſtrength which it would have ac- 
quired by this new appearing Con- 
queſt, and more cftectually diſappoint- 
ed the deſign of the Pamphlet, (which 
was to make a noiſe) by ſtopping its 
mouth, than any viudications and re- 
futations by Reaſon could have done. 
And this was the utter blaſting of his 
credit with the Faction. But in that he 
did not much afflict bimſelt, knowing 
tract 
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that though it is troublelom and un- 
plcaiant to1.e under any ones ill word, 
yct that it is much more diſcreditable 
to have ſome peoples good one, their 
commendations being againſt Nature 
ſforc'd to ſpeak for thoſe things which 
do not delerve it. Beſides, that as long 
as there will be good and bad men, it 
will be impoſlible to pleaſe all without 
a fault, and therefore Theophraſtius a 
Moraliſt, among his Charatters tound 
room for an dy«oxs, as he in his Lan- 
guage ſpoke, that is, for one of fo 
weak and abject a Spirit as to beſolli- 
citous to humour all men, and to bc 
afraid or aſhamed to diſpleaſe any. 

But their Averſions tv him were not 
more inveterate, than the Love and 
Aﬀettion he met with generally from 
good men was hearty and ſincere. Ge- 
nerally 1 fay, for it cannot be affirmed, 
that all good men loved him, no ones 
Acquaintance and Friendſhip being 
poſſibly ſo univerſal, but yet that all 
who loved him were ſo, may ; fince 
their eſteem of him was grounded on 


thoſe virtuous Habits, Works, and 
Actions, 
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ACtions, which neceſſarily engage the 
love of thoſe in whom they mcet with 
ſimilary goodneſs,but none elſe. Now 
thoſe his ACtions were ſuch, as I que- 
ſtion not but the bare recital of them 
will move even them that knew him 
not, to ſome degree of kindneſs for 
him; and yet I do not pretend to give 
ſuch a deſcription of them, as may 
affect equally with the ſight of the Ex- 
ample it ſelf whileſt afling ; becauſe 
that gives reality and exiſtence to thoſe 
notions which the moſt lively Expreſli- 
ons are but good dravghts of, taking 
enough to raiſe and pleaſe Phancy, but 
too weak to excite to imitation. 

In my attempts on which rehearſal 
and deſcription, one difficulty more 
beſides giving them their full dimenſi- 
ons and proper m and colours, I ſhall 
meet with ; an 
and ſtations having, been various and 
unſettled, and conſequently the good 
things he did being ſcattered here and 
there, as he found place and opportu- 
nity of doing them ; what ect take 
amounted to ſuch an heap, as to be 
emi- 
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eminently viſible if performed on one 
ſpot, cannot now be ſo eaſily found out 
and collefted. Beſides , *twould be a 
thing either impoſlible to know every 
particular private good attion he did 
m as Private a condition, or abſurd if l 
knew them to repeat them ſeverally ; 
which in all probability would be each 
good deed more than an hundred 
times over. I ſhall therefore in general 
give you a proſpect of thoſe hahitual 
Virtues he was poſſeſt of, and which 
appeared evident enough to the world 
in their colleftive body, when was 
impoſſible for every one to diſcern 
their ſingle and particular actions. 

He was unweariedly painful in Cate- 
chizing and inſtruCting the ignorant, 
laying as well a good foundation of 
Principles as Manners. And although 
I might content my ſelf with having at- 
tributed to him a thing laudable, (for 
ſo the beſt and moſt learned have al- 
ways thought it) without ſhewing in 
what its praiſe does particularly con- 
fiſt. 1 ſhall give this reaſon of its me- 
rit , without making long reflections 

. cn 
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on its uſefulneſs, that condeſcending 
from an eminence of Knowledge, an 


leaving the purſuit of higher thihgs to 
£0 __ or down to the very elements 
or letters of Religion, and then con- 
verſing with ſuch bad company as are 


Children and the Ignorant, and that in 
the moſt plain, eaſfie, vulgar, and firſt 


Truths, (which every Catechiſt muſt | 


do) is methinks like quitting Manhood 
and Reaſon to become a Child and Ig- 
norant ones ſelf ; an advance in Chari- 
ty next to that of S. Pas wiſhing 


b:mſel f accurſed for hw brethren according 1 


to the ficſh , *tis becoming a Novice, and 
but a week beginner in Religion, for the 
fake of 0:65 brethren accord:ng tothe fieſh. 
It is the beſt and neareſt releinblance of 
that ſtate of Chriſt which we call hisEx- 
Inanition, his emptying himſelf of his 
Divine Majeſty and Glory, to become 
like to us in the rags of frail Humanicy. 

As he diligently prepared thoſe who 
wcre coming into the world by early 
inſtru:tion for a rood life here : ſo he 
did thoſe who were going our, by in- 
ſtant exhortation and vitits tor an happy 
one hercafter. The 
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The impriſoned were bleſt with his 
Company, Admonitions, and Prayers; 
for he was not aſhamed of their Chains, 
and experienced that Providence could 
make the moſt miſerable part of their 
life, the firſt moment of their happi- 
nels; and that fo real an one, as plain- 
ly to perceive it, and fly out into 


| Thankſgiving to God, that he led them 


through ſo rough a way under the con- 
duct of ſo good a Guide. Art the time 
of their death and puniſhment he lefr 
them not, till they left him and the 
world too; and when their condition 
was ſo wretched, that one would al- 
moſt ibe; aſhamed to be feen in their 
company , he knew the diſgrace they 
ſuffered in an ignominious death, was 
not half ſuch a diſreputation to them, 
as their well-grounded hopes to be” 1a- 


ved was an honour. 


Tis true indeed, all this was onely 
matter of duty, and therefore as he va- 
lucd not himſelf on the conſcientious 
acquitting of it, it might likewiſe ſeem 
a bad Topick from whence toraiſe the 
Character of a perſon, were it poſſible 
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todo any thing which is not ſo. But 
becauſe cither the great neglect, of 
heartleſs, perfunCtory, and ſight per- 
formance of it, would make one think 
it was no duty ; it gives me as great an 
advantage to conclude jn the commen- 
dation of him, who never failed in 
his conſtant attendance on it, and pra- 
Ctiſed it with extraordinary ſincerity, 
diligence, and ſucceſs,as if he had done 
ſomething which was more than duty 
indeed. 

Another circumſtance of his charita- 
ble Offices, which I had almoſt forgot, 
but might have deſerved tobe remem- 
bred firſt, was his not diſtinguiſhing 
between the civil conditions and eſtates 
of thoſe, who were ſubjects of his caxe 
and charge, ſo as to be more ready 
and frequent in his Services to ſome 
than others. He neglected any temporal 
affair of his own to ſerve both: popr 
and rich in ſpiritual; and.it he made 
any difference between them, I ag£an- 
hdent the meaner ſort had the advan- 
tage. , 
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1 muſt next deſcend to another 
branch of his Charity, meaner (I con- 
fe(s) in reſpect of the At it ſelf, and 
ſo might ſeem to decline from the rules 
of a Panegyrick were I writing one; 
becauſe to damp and cool that Opini- 
on and expeCtation, which the heighth 
of a preceding accompliſhment had 
raiſed, by a fall to ſomething beneath, 
is an argument of a very poor contri- 
vance. But yet its jafrequency and ra- 
rity being ſuch as it is, (thoſe: that 
might ſeem prodigal in giving good 
advice, being too often Niggards in 
beſtowing any thing more) I think the 
moſt critical would not find fault with 

lacing it ſo high, after having reflect- 

on this I have ſaid already, and what 
I ſhall ſay next. 

He was a moſt unſatisfied Almſpfver, 
for he was touch'd with a fellowfeeling 
of others neceſſities, having himſelf 
known what it was to want, though not 
to abound. Some after having felt 
what it is to be ſtreightned, thence 

this picce of practical prudence 
in the World's eye, of Icarning _ 
tor 
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after to be thrifty toand to ſpare, He 
with the Children of Light not bein 

ſo wile as the Children of this Worl 

in their generation, thence concluded 
in the quite contrary practice, of be- 
ing more ready to give and diltribute ; 
which is the onely right and proper 
uſe of neceſlity, to learn to pity others, 
Now in this part of Charity he imita- 
red the beſt Examples, but outdid all, 
Zachew was a very good man, and de- 


ſerved our Saviours eſteem for making | 


ſo gooda beginning in his profeffion of 
Chriſtianity, as this liberal and admi- 
rable offering, Lord, 1 give balf of 
goods to the poor. The Widow whic 
threw in her Mite into the Treaſury, 
was a great example of Charity for gi- 
ving all that ſhe had. But give me leave 
to allure you,that he ſurpaſt them both, 
for he gav away even more than he had; 
and what is greater than ever I heard df 
any other the moſt charitably diſpoſed, 
he ſaved the poor the labour of«beg- 
ging; it was an impollible thing for 
him out of his little ſtock yearly, to lay 
out in charitable uſes more than, his 
yearly 


—  —— 
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yearly income was ; and it was alike 
impoſſible for him to be contented with 
doing no more than that came to. And 
therefore he was an humble, earneſt, 
and ſuccesful Petitioner to Honourable 
Perſons, and others that were able, in 
the behalf of the Poor ; and at the 


| ame time by obtaining what he ask'd, 


made one Alms the Charity of two 
perſons, the giver and himſelf. A piece 
of moſt honeſt thrift, and worthy rhe 


| wiſdom of a good Spiritual Stew- 


ard. 

By this means, toget her with the ab- 
ſolute devoting of all his own to the 
ſame uſe, he relieved many poor fick 
and helpleſs People. He aſlilted many 
of the Students of his own Society, (0 
as to be able to continue reſident at the 
College and cloſe to their Studies, free 
from the diſtraftions of Poverty; ei- 
ther by dividing occaſional Summs of 
Money among them as it came into his 
hands, or by way of conſtant and ſta- 
ted Exhibition. And of all forts, whe- 
ther Scholars or others, he made it his 
buſineſs to beſtow: his own Mite _ 
Col- 
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Colleftions on ſuch, as he either found 
virtuous and induſtrious to his hand, or 
at leaſt by that means propoſed to en- 
gage them to be lo. 

To places dedicated to Divine Wor- 
ſhip, either Churches or Chapels, if un- 
provided or not able to purchaſe by 
themſelves, he procured from others, 
or himſelf gave ſeveral things pertain- 
ing to uſe, neceſlity, and ornament. In 
a word, he was ſo much a more perfect 
Chriſtian in this practical active life of 


doing good in the Church of England, | 
than thoſe who among the Romaniſts | 
aſſume and reſerve to themſelves the | 


Title of the Religious, whoſe greateſt 
Attainments coniiſt in being paſlive, 
and ſuffering themſelves to be done 
good to, in making themielves Objects 
of Charity by their vow of Poverty ; as 
in our Saviours uncrring Judgment, /c 
1s more bleſſed to give than receive. 

Now although | may ſeem ro have 
concluded my Catalogue of Commen- 
dations, eſpecially of thoſe he deſerves 
for Beneficence and Charity, havin 
drawn up this laſt general Verdi 
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concerning him, from a view of and 


d| refletion on what preceded ; I ſhall 


for once break the too nice rules and 
methods of Diſcourſe, by annexing 
thisas an Appendage, which ought to 
have been a conſiderable part of the 
whole, namely his great love for and 
moſt bountiful BenefaRions to his own 
Society of Trinity College; and although 
what he beſtowed there might ſeem 
hid out upon-himſelf, as one of the 
| Body, and therefore might deſerve no 
greater Commendation than Self-love 
| yet even in this he did well unto him- 
ſelf onely becauſe and as he was a part 
of others. I might inſtance in ſome of 
thoſe ſeveral good offices he did ir, 
which I cannot reckon ; but ſhall onely 
remark on his large Subſcription to- 
wards the building of the new Libra- 
Tf; large in it ſelf, without the diſtaſt- 

circumſtance of comparing. 1am 
ſenſible there are ſome who, when they 
can find no other fault with a Perſons 
actions, will however raiſe this Obje- 
Aion againſt them, that they are too 
| good, or as they call it overdone, they 
| C Pre- 


| 
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pretend to know the precife medinm 
and Moderation where all Virtues 
ſhou!d ſtand, and if any advance high! 
er, they at the ſame time take the ples+ 
ſure of blaming, and ſeem to apolo» 
gize for their own diſtance from.them, 
Thus *tis poſſible ſome may ſay of him, 
that he was too bountiful, exceeding' 
the largeſſes of them to whom he was 
inferiour in! Ability. I reply, That 
.hey are hard. put to it who cannot raiſe 
.he leaſt animadyerſion on one theyi 
would fain diſlike, without much more 
ratuity refleting on themſelves, or 
hoſe they would excuſe and commend y 
or if they argue that he exceeded the 
jaſt proportion of Liberality , becauſe 
he did them ; 1 ſhall as well infer, they: 
came beneath it, becauſe either 
did him, or did not go beyond ; 
though 1 ſhould acknowledge it an Exe 
ceſs, but in doing well | can allow noney] th 
] bave- ſtill this great advantage on hi 
part, that he erred on the better ſide.| a; 
They may as well conclude, that his}ez 


rm" | and pains to win a 
10 a liking of the defign, and coutribu-4a; 
ting] . 
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m__ the-work, . was overdoing too, 
an p——_ the: Yue _ and 
jon” of Pains a man. ought to 
Lin ſerring the | College, becauſe it 
exceeded the induſtry of moſt others. 
And hone would not think it, 
—_—_ jetion I can aſſure you was 
ikewite ſtarted. 
5 Some there were, and it may be 
fome who had been aCtually beholden 
to 'him, and therefore I eſteem the Ac- 


treme malice of their nature,than what 
he deſerved ; who for all his ſedulouſ- 
neſs and diligence in conſcience to 


To 


y- 


= 


"| ted to ——_ but that I am certzin 


{dflomy 7 drow mar tis mo oe drradidnlen, 
C2 4 


God, in love to his Church, in friend- 
lineſs and charity to all he endeavoured 
to ſerve, could give him no better a 
name than that of a Buſie-body ; a Cha- 
rafter I ſhould have been greatly temp- 


that the Aiſperſion will confute it ſelf, 
it —_—_— place onely a bad name 
applied to a good thing; an artifice 

notice of long ago by Thucydi- 
des, lib.2. That men did my 63%: 
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at ther will and pleaſure change the reces- 
ved and accuſtomed 1mport ard fgnificati- 
n of words, in their application of them to 
things and attions : fo as to Cove» 
touineſs by the plauſible name of Thriſt 
and Gcod Husband:ty, and Liberzlity 
and Charity they could with the ſeme 
eaſe nickname Profuſeneſs and Prodiga+ 
liry. And thus Honeſty and laudab'e 
Irduſtry is affronted by this term Buſie+ 
bodying ; which they might with the 
ſame reaſon in plain terms affix to the 
Apoſtles command and precept, of be» 
ing inflant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſen, it 
matters of Duty and Conſcience. But 
ſince there is ſuch a duty, honeſt men 
muſt not be affraid of praQtifing it, leſt 
others of too little wit, conſcience,and 
courage, for the managment of the ſame 
things, ſhould fit by and ſhear, and ap- 
plaud/their own prudence in avoiding 
all that trouble, and excuſe by their 
baſhfulneſs their doing ſo little good: 
And therefore he was always moſt wil- 
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ling and ready todo Offices of kindneſs) : 


to all perſons whatſoever, whether Ac- 
quaintants or Strangers. He _"—_—_ 
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them to many before they ask*d him, he 
did them for ſome before they knew of 
it, and dreaded not what Name any put 


| upon his Labour. There is no queſti- 


on he was ſenſible enough of the rediun 

and fatigue of Pains as well as others, 

though he grudg*d them not; and I 

ſhall mention a paſſage which was the 

onely onel ever heard of, in which he 

- notice of it to any, and that was 
is : 

Qace in his walk at Londen about 
his charitable buſineſs, meeting with 
Dr. Manton as he was carried in a Se- 
dan through the ſtreets, he made bold 
to ſtop the Chair and ask, Whether he 
were the poor perſecuted Dr. Afanton, 
who was carried through the City in 
ſo honourable and eaſie a manner, 
whileſt he was glad to trudge on foot 
all day long, to do the offices of his 
Duty and Funftion ? Which if 1 have 
perfettly deſcribed, you have withall 
an exact Patern of his Life ; if not, 
"tis but ſupplying in your Imagination- 
what further would be the duty of a 
Clergyman in the itation he was in, and: 


C 3 you 
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you may be moſt certain of this conſci- 
entious diſcharge of it. To all which 
Chriſtian Vertues I will ſubjoya {10ne 
Moral one, for {0'I uſe' te diſtin 
which is this; That he was moſt ley 
courteous, and Free ; 'far from affeCtas 
tion of State, Magiſteriouſneſs, and 
the like ; even in his :Converfation 
with Inferiours- A Vertue ſb-neceſlary 
toa good .Clergyman, .atobeing a neat 
neighbour of Mcekneſs and Humility 
that without” it in all his! Plumes 'of 
Learning and Secular Eminence, he i is 
but half dreſt aad ridiculous. ' 

This was the condition, courſe, | 4 and 
practice of his Life ; which being bet- 
ter known than the. circumſtances of 
his Death, ſhall now be no longer itt 
ſiſted on, but give way, that I mayim- 
part both my opinion and - knowledge 
of what was conſiderable or accidental 
in the other. 


The Diſtemper which carried him | 


off, was,inuſual and ſtrange in its effects 
both in Body and Mind ; that waſting 


away from 2 groſneſs , joyned with & ' 


maſt healthful, lively, ative Conſtitn- 
tion ; 
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tion ; and pining into a lean, faint, and 
meagre ſtate” of Limbs, accompanied 
with moſt violent Pains of the Head. 
In a Paroxyſim of which going to ſleep, 
he awak*d with this great weakning to 
the Opcrations of his Mind too, the u'- 
ter loſs of his Memory. So that the in- 
conliſtencies of Speech he uttered, 
which at firſt were thought to be the 
effects of that lightneſs and ſwimming 
of the Head, with which in extremity 
of Diſtempersand Weakneſs moſt men 
are (eiz<d, proved to be the loſs not of 
the Power of Reafoning, but of fir 
and proper words wherewith to ex+ 
preſs the notions and conceptions of 
his Mind ; and which therefore made 
uſe of thoſe thzt came nex:c, becauſe 
it had forgotten viat difference of ſig- 
nification uſe and ſpeech had givea 
them. 

And this reaſon I have to think, 
taat the Mind in its eſſential operations 
of Reaſoning was ent.re, becauſe at 
firſt he expreſt ſome wonder and anger 
for not being ſerved in what he inward- 
ly deſired, bat had not intzlligibly fig- 

& & nified. 
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nified. Afterwards he animadverted 
that he was not underſtood, reflefted 
on his own words, and had fo much 
memory onely left as to know that he 
ſaid wrong, but net enough to recollect 
what was proper and right. And 
therefore in endeavouring to make 
himſelf underſtood, he would frequent- 
ly reject thoſe words which he had juſt 
before ſpoken, as knowing them not 
expreſſive of his mind and intentions 
which that he knew was caſie to be per- 
ceived, becauſe he aimed at others not 
wholly forein to what he would ſpeak, 
but ſome how relating to it cither in 
the circumſtance of time, place, cauſe, 
or effeft. Nay, afier long conſidera- 
tion he would jometimes hit on it, end 
appeer well pleaſed and ſatisfied that 
he bad ſpoke to others underſtanding. 
If ſometimes he could not expreſs him- 
felf, nor any one help him out, he 
would ſtand filent for ſome ſpace, ſigh- 
ing and holding up his hands and eyes 
to Heaven, 25 ſenſible of his great los, 
and imploring Gods help and aſliſt- 
ance ; which afterwards he regained as 


much 
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much of right and true ſpecch, azarti- 
cularly to expreſs, often moſt devout- 
ly with tears and humble voice and ge- 
ſture, either wiſhing or immediately 
direfting a Prayer to God, that he 
would be pleaſed to reſtore to him his 
Memory and Speech again, and. thea. 
he ſhould be ſatisfied and at reſt:. 

To his prayers he added his endea- 
yours to recover that his loſs ; & would 
ſometimes ſit hours together reading 
over parts of the Common Prayer: 
Book, learning, conning, and correCt- 
ing himſelf when he miſtook ; would 
ask what ſuch a word wes, the ſhape 
and” looks of which he could remem- 
ber , but had forgot its found. Ar 
length he ſo far recovercd the uſe of 
Speech, as both at other times of the 
day, and conſtantly at evening, to read 
over the Prayers in the Office for Vil 
tation of the Sick, and offer them up 
to God both in his own behalf, and a 
Students of the Society then ſick; and 
that with very few, 2nd thoſe obvious 
and pardonable miſtakes; though in his 
Diſcourſe his errors were more fre. 

C5 queng 
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quent and grofs 'than in his teading; 
After this he went abroad, frequented 
the Chapel, and bare a part in the pub- 
lick Service ; 2nd once, ifnot oftener, 
made no bad ſhift to read Prayers in his 
Cure of S. Michaels in Cambridge ;, a 
place he had taken a particular love 


and affection to, had very much im- | 


proved in decency and ornament, and 
wicre in the time of his Sickneſs he 
often ſaid he would be interred. For 
of his appreaching death he was wy 
ſenſible, and dreaded it not. He 

affeftionately recommended my ſelf, 
on whom he had ſettled an unaccount- 
able and unmeritced Lore, to the Kind- 
neſs of ſome others, which I as little 
deſerved; not but that 1 always did 
and ever ſhall endeavour it. My re- 
membrance of which his effeQtion, 
though I might ſeem ſufficiently ro have 
witneſſed in this Memorial of his Life 
and Perſon, yet I have particularly men- 
tioned, as the onely thing in this Rela- 
tion which can do me any credit. Laſt- 
Iv, he prepared himſelf for the laſt 
nour with ſuch frequent, zealous, and 
In- 


—_— 
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intenſe Prayer, with ſach an exatRe- 
cognition of his paſt Life, and entire 
Reſignation of himſelf ro Gods will 
and diſpoſal; fo with all the evidences 
of real Piety and Devotion , thar 1 
think it impoſlible for any ove rodo 
the like at their death, who'made not 
the ſame laudable preface and approa- 
ches to it in their life. 

In this ſtrange condition of recover- 
ing his Memory, which laſted about 
two moneths, his body and ſtreageh 
daily decayed ; till having taken a 
ſtrong fancy and relolution to go to 
London, which no body could diſliade 
him from, and could not have been re- 
ſtrained from but by mere force. Which 
what extremity of Paſlion it would 
have raiſed in him, and what the effect; 
of that would have been any body caſi- 
ly forefaw to be dangerous, when the 
change which the Journey would work: 
on him, they could not foreſee; by 
the motion of the Coach he was dozed 
into a ſort of Inſenſibility, and ſome- 
times the pains of his Head revived 
with great violence ; till reaching Zon- 


do?! 
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4: on the 15th. of Ofob.1679, he ex- 
Pired about two a clock in the morning 
the next day, and had the reſpectſhewn 
to his Memory at his Funeral, as to be 
creditably accompanied by ſeveral wor- 
thy perſons. of his Function ro the 
Grave ; but what was far more com- 
fortable, he had other cloſe and dear 
Friends, who left him not when he ſtood 
moſt in need of them, Ai good morks 
folk Wed him. 
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Hus he reſted from a-weaz 

riſom Life, a ſtrange Sick. 
nels, and painful Death, happy 
in little clie but the good: Con- 
fcience.of having diſcharged his 
duty. 

The ſtrangneſs of his Diſtem<« 
per in its beginning on a perſon 
{o little by. ſtaze, habit, . and dif- 
poſition of Body inclined to it g 
and in its unuſual effeAs have 
created difference of Opinion con- 
cerning the nature and cauſe of 
it, and wonder in all ; it may 
perhaps be expeRted, that ſome 
account ſhould be given of rhat, 
to complete and fhut up this Re- 
lation. 

His Diſtemper was growing 
upen him a long while, above 
two years and an half _— 
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that violent Fit which forced him 
to take his Bed, and in which he 
loſt his Memory ;. though not ſo 
much obſerved, till afterwards it 


was more vilible by the greater | 


ſtrength it daily gathered, and 
the decays it had wrought on Na- 
ture : and thereforc ſeveral things 
might contribute to his Diſeale, 


and joyntly . produce that of | 


which nothing was by it ſelf and 
totally the cauſe. Some Judici- 
ous Perſons, and of his intimate 
acquaintance, in the time of his 
Indiſpeſition, but conliderably 
long before he died, did conje- 
Qture, that his ſevere and ſtri& 
peeping of two or three Lents 
ſucceſſively, which preceded his 
death, did very greatly alter and 
weaken him: And *tis very pol- 
fible, that ſuch abſtinence from 
feſh 4nd nouriſbing meats,might 
caule 
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cauſe the languiſhmeant: of his 
belt Spirits aud Bloud ; and the 
cating of fiſh introduce bad and 
corrupt qualities, eſpecially in a 
perſon of his complexion and ha- 
bitude of Body, whoſe Conſtitu- 
tion required ſimilary meats, and 
could not ſubſiſt under fo great a 
change of Diet. The reaſonable. 


| neſs and probability of which 


Opinion ſufficiently commends 
it ſelf, it having been an old Ob- 
ſervation. And #rsſmw himſelf, 
a perſon of great reaſon and judg- 
ment, in his Diſcourſe called 
i2-»9ax'4, takes occaſion to ſpeak 
of the miſchiefs and inconveni- 


ences proceeding to ſome Bodies 


from {ſuch a Diet, as likewiſe jn- 
fAuence the Mind. 

Some have imagined, that his 
Diſappointments in ſome Expe- 
Qations were, if not the —_ 
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nal cauſe, yet a great heightning 
to his Diltemper ; 'by this reaſon 
not deſigning to blatne him for 
immoderate deliring., who had 
good reaſon to expet what he 
did, if not in modeſty from. the 
ſenſe of his own deſerving y yet 
from ſome encouragement he had 
received to hope; but that he 
too much took to heart, and. re- 


ſented not ſo much. the loſs of |' 


any particular thing , as being 
forgot, lighted, and negleQed. 
I believe indeed, that wanting 
wherewithall ro do what good he 
deſired and propoſed to himſelf, 
was the moſt melancholy circum- 


ſtance of his Life, and there- | 
fore being fruſtrated in his. Ex- | 


peQations, was a moſt piercing 
Vexation to him. But what the 
particular circumſtance of his 
misfortune was that affliQed 
him, 
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him, whether Unkindneſs or any 
thing elſe, is not caſie for me to 
lay. Yet having ſeen what great 
diſorder his Fruſtrations fome- 
times put him into, I confeſs that 
I cannot but ſuſpeQ, that ſome- 
thing more than a bare diſap- 
— was the occaſion of 

is trouble and anxiety of Spirit ; 
which having been by ſeveral 
hated , asin their opinion a great 
promoter of his Diſtem I 
could not but take notice of. One 
thing, on which if I may not lay 
all the blame, yet a ſhare I muſt, 
was ſome Pa unmanly and 
childiſh Obje&ions to, and up- 


| braiding him with his jl! luck, as 


if he delerved affronting for what 
he could not helpy an argument 
both of their weakneſs and ill na- 
ture, to rejoyce and laugh be- 
cauſe anothers pains are failed of 

theig 


—  — _ 
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their reward, and fo for all his 
trouble is in no better a conditi» 
on than rhe Deriders, who never 
did deſerve one. | - | | 

This trouble and diſcontent of 
Mind, :joyned with his unlucky 
Auſterity, are the onely account 
I cangive.of what was cauſe or 
aggravation 10 his Diſeaſe. What 
is elſe ſurmiſed of hs being ſent 
vut of the world, I :can {ay no+ 
thing to-it for 4ts confirmation, 
but that there are men ill princi- 
pled and malicious enough to do 
ſucha thing, as is well known, 
and that he had ſufficiently pro- 
vok'd them, nothing in mf 2g 
tion of it, but that I never heard 
him mentioning or {uſpeQing 


any ſuch thing. However it was, | 
itis now remedileſs, and perſons | 


may ule their freedom in judging 
of it. 1 ſhall digeſt thele fad 
Re- 
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RefleQtions on his Death and 
Croſles, with this other comfort- 
able Conſideration , that he is 
now advanced to the greateſt 
Eminence and Bliſs, above all 
the little Titles, Names, and De- 
grees, which in this world we 
are proud of, but cannot and do 
not raiſe us above a poſſibility of 
falling from them, which he is 
ſecured of never doing z being 
diſpoſed of I queſtion not into a 
Manſioa of Eternal Reſt and 
Abode. 


